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Lumbering down from the hills onto the 
beaches protected by barbed wire, Nazi heavy 
tanks meet the punishing fire from LCI’s un- 
loading their cargoes of fighting men, and the 
heavier guns of war ships lying off the beaches. 
A half-track prepares to engage the slower mov- 
ing tanks, as a supply truck starts for the beach. 


German defenders at Salerno waited until the first 
wave of United Nation invaders had landed-from. Coast 
Guard manned LCI's, and then let loose with every- 
thing—heavy 88's in the hills and .37 calibre machine 
gun fire from concrete pill boxes. Nazi dive bombers 
strafed and bombed the convoy, but accurate fire of 
AA guns prevented serious damage, 





COAST GUARD LED WAY IN 


LCI Fleet, Manned by Coast Guards-. 


men, Sailed for Salerno 48 Hours in 
Advance of Main Invasion Force 


Churning up the Tyrrhenian Sea 
along the coast of Italy, a spearhead of 
Coast Guard manned LCI’s led the tre- 
mendous Allied armada which punctured 
the strong German defenses and landed 
far up the Italian boot at Salerno. 

Two days before the other, faster 
units of the invasion forces left their 
secret bases, the Coast Guard manned 
flotilla left on its precarious voyage 
without air protection. And, on the 
very day the flotilla left, the Nazis at 
Salerno, apparently with prior knowl- 
edge where the invasion blow would 
strike, designed to repel any attack on 
the well-defended, mined and protected 
beaches. 


Veteran Officer in Lead Boat 


The veteran Coast Guard officer who 
commanded the lead vessel in that tiny 
and vulnerable fleet of LCI’s, which 
four times was singled out by Nazi 
dive bombers for particular attack, but 
came out unscathed, has just returned 
by air to America, after six months of 
active duty in the Mediterranean area, 
much of it under fire. 

He is Lieutenant Walter A. Reynolds, 
who has spent nearly three decades of 
his 48 years at sea, 19 of them in the 
Coast Guard. A native of Ohio and now 
a resident of Medford, Massachusetts, 
he was the engineering officer of the 
Coast Guard flotilla. He enlisted in the 
Navy in 1915, served for ten years 
mostly on submarines and when he left 
he held the rank of Chief Machinist’s 
Mate. He enlisted in the Coast Guard 
with the same rate and in the interven- 
ing years has advanced to Lieutenant. 

Clear-eyed and heavily tanned from 
his service in the sunny Mediterranean, 
he related several little-known high- 
lights of the battle for Italy. These 
included: 


1—The Germans are using land 
mines constructed of plastics and ce- 
ment, which makes them much more 
difficult to detect with scientific instru- 
ments. 


2—Italian beaches, on and off shore, 
were mined, protected by hidden con- 
ciete pillboxes, and heavily studded 
with barbed wire. 





their attack on the lead vessel in a con- 
voy, if the same size, but will always 
attack a heavier vessel if possible. 
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ITALIAN INVASION 








Coast Guard veteran, Lieutenant Walter A. Reynolds, who commanded the lead 
boat in the flotilla of Coast Guard LCI’s which spearheaded the invasion forces 


into Italy, relates details of the landing at Salerno. 


the immediate objective above Salerno. 


He is pointing to Naples, 





4—Italians, both soldiers and civil- 
ians, cooperated with the Allied in- 
vaders. 


5—German defenders in Sicily came 
from France two days before the Allied 
invasion; they did not know of the Ger- 
man rout in Africa, or that Berlin had 
been the target of heavy American and 
British block-busters. 


6—Germans at Salerno knew several 
days in advance that the United Na- 
tions had selected those beaches, per- 
fect for landing barges, for a major, 
all-out invasion. 

7—Captured German prisoners at 
Salerno had a different mental attitude 
concerning the outcome of the war, 
than had the Germans captured at 
Sicily. 

Fight Delaying Action 

Lieutenant Rey- 
Germans we talked with 


“Yes,” commented 
nolds, ‘‘the 


after their capture at Salerno, expressed 
the belief they were fighting a delay- 
ing action. They talked about ‘wishing 
this mess was over,’ instead of boasting 
what they would do ‘after victory.’ 
There was a very obvious difference in 
the mental attitude of the two classes 
of German fighters.” 


One other point brought out by Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds was that of the Amer- 
ican force of LCI’s in the Mediterranean, 
one third were fully Coast Guard 
manned. In addition, the same flotilla 
went through both the invasion of 
Sicily and Salerno without loss of a 
ship or the loss of a single man. There 
were a few casualties, but not a man 
was lost. 

To begin at the beginning, Lieutenant 
Reynolds said the flotilla of LCI’s left 
a full 18 hours before the main units of 


(Continued on Page 22 
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THE INVASION OF SICILY AND SALERNO AS WRITTEN BY A 


Don’t let anybody kid you that the 
United States isn’t paying a price for 
such places as Sicily and Salerno, 
writes William J. Forsythe, Chief Pho- 
tographer’s Mate, a Coast Guard com- 
bat photographer. 

“Of course the radio reports and 
newspaper headlines sound very en- 
couraging to the folks back home, but 
there’s a lot of American boys getting 
killed. I suppose that’s the price of 
war,” the latter added. 

The letter, written to Ensign Everett 
F. Mashburn, Chief of the Photographic 
Laboratory, Coast Guard Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., continued: 

“T was stationed aboard a Coast 
Guard-manned assault transport for the 
attack on the Italian mainland. Just 
before we arrived at the rendezvous one 
section of our convoy was attacked 
heavily by enemy bombers. The ack- 
ack looked like about a thousand roman 
candles together. They finally went 
away and we proceeded to our rendez- 
vous area. 

Concealed Machine Gun Nests 


“There was some heavy firing north 
of us about 10 miles but none in our 
immediate vicinity. When the first few 
assault waves went in it was compara- 
tively quiet, but when they landed and 
the ramps went down the bottom 
dropped out. The Germans had con- 
cealed machine gun nests that did a 
lot of damage to our first few waves. 
After daylight the Germans. were 
pushed back from the beach about a 
mile and started laying it on with mor- 
tars and 88’s. I was leaving the ship 
about 2 hours after daylight when two 
high altitude bombers dropped their 
load near us. After they left I pro- 
ceeded to the beach. The shelling was 
so heavy there that we had to wait out 
about a mile until it lifted. 


Coast Guard Handled Prisoners 


“Coast Guardsmen ran LCVP’s in to 
the shore and the soldiers unloaded her. 
(Editor’s note:—An LCVP is a landing 
craft for vehicles and personnel.) The 
Army engineers removed the mines on 
the beach. These engineers, inciden- 
tally, are all veterans of the Sicily and 
Africa campaigns. The Coast Guards- 
men meanwhile tock temporary charge 
of German prisoners. 

“All this time the Germans had fallen 
back to their prepared positions about 
three miles from the beach and were 
continually laying it on the beach and 
in the water from their mortars and 
88’s. We had excellent aircraft pro- 
tection but once in a while a Messer- 
schmitt would sneak through and strafe 
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COAST GUARD COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHER WHO WAS THERE 





A downed Spitfire on the beach at Paestum carries three Swastikas on its 


fuselage. Score, Allies 3; Nazis 1. 


Coast Guardsmen stand guard over the plane 


2s Coast Guard manned transports unload troops and supplies in the harbor. 





the beach. Incidentally, those 88’s sure 
make a noise and for some reason they 
do spread the shrapnel. Upon return- 
ing to the ship I made shots of unload- 
ing and wounded coming aboard. There 
was very little enemy activity during 
daylight near the ship but that night I 
think everybody in the German air- 
force, even Goering himself, must have 
been flying over us. We had the mis- 
fortune of a full moon until about mid- 
night. I hate to say that the Germans 
are lousy bombers cause my remarks 
might bounce back on me but anyhow 
they didn’t hit anything that night— 
but they sure scared most people. 


Thousands of Rounds Expended 


“The next morning things were fairly 
quiet and unloading went on in great 
haste. Then nightfall again, and the 
same old routine. Those Germans wete 
certainly anxious for us to taste those 
bombs. We expended on this ship alone 
thousands of rounds of ammunition in 
a few hours. Then about midnight we 
shoved off. 

“The boat crews that manned the in- 
vasion boats certainly deserve the credit 
for continually running back and forth 
into the beach in the face of heavy 
enemy fire. 

“Coast Guardsman Bernard J. Miller, 
21, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, acted as a 
wave commander for a unit of British 
boats and when the first 88 hit his boat, 
he attempted to run it out of the line 


of fire but evidently the British engi- 
neer of the boat must have been 
wounded, and when the second one hit 
they had to bail out. Both 88’s hit the 
boat amidships and killed approxi- 
mately 20 soldiers, After remaining in 
the water for about an hour, he was 
picked up by a British support boat and 
taken aboard a British transport. 

“Coast Guard Ensign Walter R. 
Samuelson of Brooklyn, N. Y., silenced 
two machine gun nests long enough for 
the troops to leave the boat safely. 
Meanwhile Coast Guard Coxswain Jack 
N. Miller, 19, of Eustace, Texas, stayed 
at the wheel of his landing craft in 
spite of enemy machine gun fire, which 
knocked off part of the steering wheel 
and threw splinters in his hands and 
face. He brought the boat in to the 
shore. 

Story of Texas Grit 


“Coast Guarasman Phillip E. Bar- 
nard, 31, of Muskegon, Michigan, 
headed the crew of a landing craft 
which was hit by one of the German 
88’s. After the ramp of their boat was 
hit while they were returning from the 
beach following the unloading, two of 
the crew members were — seriously 
wounded and taken off by a support 
boat. Barnard and one other Coast 
Guardsman brought the boat back to 
their transport alone after a hard 
struggle. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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One explanation for the old tradition 
of placing coins under the mast of a 
ship during construction is that it comes 
from the old Roman custom of burying 
coins with the dead to pay Charon’s fee 
for ferrying them across the River 
Styx. 
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Jeep Meets Land Mine 





Scrambled American jeep, which struck a land mine buried in the sand, during 
the invasion of Salerno in which United States Coast Guardsmen participated. 
American soldier and Coast Guardsman are shown in the picture made by a Coast 


Guard combat photographer. 





THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF THE 
DANMARK 


Inquiries have been received concern- 
ing the identity of the three-masted 
sailing vessel used as the cover design 
in the September issue of PATROL. 

Illustrated was the Danish training 
ship DANMARK, a school ship of 1,700 
tons displacement which was acquired 
by the Coast Guard on 2 February, 1942, 
for the purpose of training cadets of 
the Coast Guard Academy and new 
groups of potential reserve officers. The 
officers and crew of the DANMARK 
assist in the instructions of practical 
seamanship and navigation. 

The DANMARK was built in 1933 of 
steel, 188 feet long—555 tons net. She 
was used by the Danish gove1.iment to 
prepare officers for her 
marine. She left Copenhagen in August 
1939, prior to the outbreak of the war. 
After visiting the New York World’s 
Fair, she continued down the coast to 
the Virgin Islands, and finally put into 
Jacksonville to take on supplies. Ger- 
many invaded Copenhagen the day the 
ship was to leave, so the DANMARK 
remained until acquired by the Coast 
Guard. 

She is a full-rigged auxiliary ship 
with accommodations for 120 cadets in 
addition to officers and instructors. 





merchant: 


TORPEDOMAN’S RATE 
ESTABLISHED 





For the first time since the Spanish- 
American war, the Coast Guard today 
has the rating of Torpedoman’s Mate. 
The insignia, worn on the right arm, is 
a torpedo with its head facing forward. 

Nine enlisted men were given this 
rate upon completion of the course at 
the Naval Training School (Torpedo- 
man) at Newport, R. I. Eight officers 
also took the course. 

While some Coast Guard cutters are 
larger than destroyers, the Coast Guard 
until recently has not had _ vessels 
equipped with torpedo tubes. The re- 
cent assignment by the Navy of some 
of its escort destroyers to be manned 
by the Coast Guard made the new rat- 
ing necessary. 

There are some 120 men being trained 
at Norfolk, Va., to handle torpedoes. 
They learn repair, overhaul, testing, 
local control of torpedo fire and safety 
precautions. 


Ce ae 
Since the awards were inaugurated 
a year ago, a total of 1,910 plants and 
projects have been granted the Army- 
Navy “E” for excellence in production 
of war materials. Of the total, the 
Navy nominated 722 of the recipients. 
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seated left to right: Joseph Donnellan, 


Bob Wieting, Milton Kroll, Manuel Andrade, James Crowley, captain, Bob Waterman and Ralph DeCristafaro. Second row: 
Bill Cox, Ray Labuda, Kenneth James, Harold Blass, Albert Meyers Lieut. George E. Stephenson, Lieut. (jg) John M. Dunn, 
Frank Campanelli, Joseph Sergott and Dean Bethel. 


Portland Section Nine Wins 
Service Championship 


By playing a brand of baseball remin- 
iscent of the big league, the Coast 
Guard team in Portland came through 
with flying colors to win the playoff 
series from the Fort Williams Army 
team to win the championship of the 
Inter-Service league. This league was 
composed of twelve Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard teams. 

Credit for the victory can be given to 
the fact that this was not a team of in- 
dividuals but a smoothly working ma- 
chine with one thought in mind—not 
personal recognition, but victory for the 
Coast Guard. 

In the final game for the champion- 
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ship the team tangled with the Fort 
Williams soldiers, at Portland stadium 
and finished on the long end of a 9 to 3 
count. Williams took an early one-run 
lead in the second inning, but, C.G. 
tied it up in the third. The score was 
tied again at two all in the fifth inning; 
but, in the sixth, the Salts jumped all 
over the Army to push across three 
runs. Again, the eighth inning, hits 
began to ring to all corners of the field, 
and the boys from Portland Barracks 
added four more runs to win going 
away. 

The championship was decided in a 
three-game series. Williams won the 
opener, 5 to 0, behind the one-hit pitch- 


ing of Jack Keenan. Coast Guard win- 
ning the last two, 10 to 5 and 9 to 3, 
knocking out Keenan in both games. 


A lot of credit must go to big Joe 
Sergott, ace hurler, who pitched and 
won the last two games. Joe pitched 
five-hit ball in the final game and, aside 
from his pitching, turned in a neat job 
at the plate. “Whitey” Myers also 
pitched good ball throughout the sea- 
son. 

Hitting honors for the year were di- 
vided pretty evenly between Jim Crow- 
ley, Milt Kroll, “Porky” DiCristofaro 
and Bob Waterman. All hit the ball 
hard and often. 


The team was managed by Frank 
Campanelli, Sp.1e., and other players 
beside the above named were Jo Don- 
nellan, Bob Weiting, Manuel Andrade, 
Bill Cox, Ray Labuda, Kenneth James, 
Harold Blass and Dean Bethel. 


MORE SPORTS ON PAGE 19 
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THE COMMODORE SAYS-- 


The growth in the last few months 
of the Auxiliary and Temporary Re- 
serve has been astonishing to behold by 
one who was a member of that little 
band of less than 300 Auxiliarists of 
pre-Pearl Harbor days. 

Not alone in the number but in the 
variety of the services being offered to 
the Coast Guard. 

Requests for interpreters, cooks, ma- 
chine gunners, teachers, watchmakers, 
editors, rewrite men and cartoonists be- 
sides the number of boat men, naviga- 
tors, machinists and drill masters and 
on and on, it seems, touching all lines 
of endeavor, have been filled quickly 
and efficiently. 

The spirit of helpfulness and coop- 
eration and willingness shown by every 
one of you in your daily relations with 
the Coast Guard is wonderful and we 
all know that it comes only from a de- 
sire to help our chosen service as far 
as possible in a small way. 

Your reward will only be your own 
sense of satisfaction in doing a fine 
thing for your country and the Coast 
Guard. 

I wish I could thank each one of you 
in person for the splendid job you are 
doing and I certainly hope we may be 
able to some day. 

I do not believe it is any military 
secret to tell you that in numbers and 
scope of operations the Temporary Re- 
serves of the First Naval District are 
outstanding in the country. 

Keep up the good work and our bit 
may help to bring closer that day when 
we can all resume our peaceful pursuits 
and look back with satisfaction to the 
busy days we spent as Temporary Re- 
servists during the dark war days. 

Lieut. H. T. N. SMITH (T) 
Commodore Coast Guard Auxiliary 
First Naval District 


eet ales * ieee 
Marriage resembles a pair of shears, 
so joined that they cannot be separated, 
always moving in opposite directions, 


yet always punishing anyone who comes 
between them. 
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Temporary Reserve members of FLOTILLA #416, OF LYNN, MASS., listen 
to Instructor William F. McBrine on a phase of gunnery. Left to right are Roland 
Caron, George Huntley, Stanley Grey, Jacob Whitehead, Delmar Creighton, Charles 
Betts, Joseph Ray, James Ray and Herbert Holland. Inset is Lieut. (jg) Raymond 
Ray-Jones, commanding officer of the Flotilla. The class of instructions followed 
an actual trip to the range for firing practice. 





FLOTILLA #401, Beverly, Mass.—A 
typical review of the Flotilla’s activities 
could be the weekly report of September 
25. This showed that 24 men did 12 
hours each of boat duty; six men gave 
12 hours on radio watch at the office of 
the Salem ACOTP; 146 men did beach 
patrol, of which number 30 did one 
patrol, 52 men two patrols, and four 
men three patrols. 

Flotilla #401 was founded in April, 
1942, with a membership of 16 men, 
under command of Joseph A. Ruest, of 
Peabody, who holds the rank of Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate. It now has a mem- 
bership of 183 men, 125 of whom are 
enrolled in the Temporary Reserve. 
The Flotilla has sent many men into the 
armed forces during its existence, all 
of whom have made excellent progress. 


We’ve all heard of the rock bound 
coast of Maine, but those famed shoals 
have nothing on what our boys cover. 
We have everything, rocks, surf, beach- 
es, docks, etc., and the fellows’ leg 
muscles are getting hardened. 


The PENGUIN Joe Ruest’s barge, 
took to the water recently after being 
berthed for repairs. She is a winter 
bird and C. O. Joe has her all fitted for 
the weather. 


Like an eagle with clipped wings, 
the Flotilla’s drill master, Lloyd Tuttle, 
has been on the beach literally and 
actually. He has been unable to put 
the men through their paces for nearly 
a month because of darkness. 

Lunches after Flotilla meetings are 
prepared by Harry Normandy, AS, who 
once operated a restaurant in Marble- 
head, and have proved so popular that 
members chip in with a 25-cent coin to 
defray expenses. 

On September 18, a patrol boat in 
charge of CMM Philip H. Belanger and 
Louis L. Jones, BM ic, heard cries from 
two men in a swamped boat. A line was 
heaved and the boat and men were 
towed to the Jubilee Yacht club land- 
ing. 


inci hi Wi nS 
NEW FLOTILLA BEING ORGANIZED 


CBM Andrews Wyman of the Scitu- 
ate Flotilla reports Brant Rock’s new 
Flotilla #519 coming along well, with 
eight men operating nightly out of the 
Brant Rock Station. 

The 66 Temporary Reservists enrolled 
in the new Flotilla have passed the half- 
way mark in their training and an elec- 
tion of officers is scheduled for 22 
October. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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COAST GUARD MANNED COMBAT VESSEL 
LED THE WAY FOR SICILIAN INVASION 


A Coast Guard-manned combat craft 
—her courageous officers and men brav- 
ing almost certain death by gunfire or 
sinking if discovered by the enemy—led 
the way for the Allied invasion of 
Sicily. 

For hours before the troopships and 
heavily-laden supply ships of the 
mighty United Nations armada neared 
the beachheads, the small Coast Guard 
ship lay anchored off shore with all 
hands at general quarters, ready for 
any attack from the enemy. 

Lieutenant Commander Edward C. 
Thompson, Jr., 32, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, told the part taken by 
the Coast Guard-manned 173-foot com- 
bat craft he commanded. 


Preceded the Fleet 

“The ship I commanded acted as a 
guide ship in the western end of the 
attacking area in the first invasion 
wave upon Sicily,” said Commander 
Thompson. “Our job was to precede 
the fleet to locate a certain designated 
beach. There were other vessels as- 
signed to similar tasks. We approached 
in the darkness, just sneaked in silently, 
and anchored. Then with lights which 
couldn’t be seen from the darkness 
ashore, we signalled information to the 
ships which followed us. 

“We remained as quiet as possible. 


"Fife Drilt” 


WELL FOR 
PITY SAKES 
WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING DOWN 
THERE ? 


HEY! My 
PANTS ARE 
CAUGHT jN 
THE SUCTION 





Just back from the invasion and cap- 
ture of Sicily, Lieutenant Commander 
E. C. Thompson, Jr., 32-year-old Dor- 
chester, Mass. resident, whose Coast 
Guard-manned combat ship guided units 
of the armada to designated beaches. 








The Italians certainly were taken by 
surprise because we were not fired 
upon. Finally two searchlights stabbed 
through the night and picked us up, but 
we swung the stern shoreward so as to 
make the ship as poor a target as pos- 
sible. It may be that the enemy was 
confused. There were no lights show- 
ing on Sicily, except those inland from 
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huge fires set earlier by attacks from 
our planes. We just sat there and sent 
out signals and information as to condi- 
tions. 

Many Coast Guard Barges ’ 

“There were a great number of Coast 
Guard landing barges in the huge oper- 
ation. It would be impossible for any- 
one to estimate the number of vessels 
in the invasion fleet, but the afternoon 
prior to the invasion you could look in 
every direction and there were ships as 
far as the eye could reach. It was a 
wonderful sight.” 

Commander Thompson, a graduate of 
the Coast Guard Academy said his 
craft was anchored at the beach until 
dawn. About a half hour before dawn, 
heavy firing began, also air attacks by 
enemy planes. 


Escaped Being Hit 

“We were right in the middle, but 
were lucky and nothing hit us except 
some fragments of shrapnel. I believe 
the attacks came from German planes, 
because I don’t think the Italians did 
an awful lot of the fighting. The air 
attacks lasted about an hour when our 
fighting planes arrived and cleared the 
skies of enemy planes. After the suc- 
cessful initial parade, our ship left the 
scene and was assigned to escort ships 
bringing reinforcements from North 
Africa to Sicily. 

“The weather on the night of the in- 
vasion was good. It followed one of 


(Continued on Page 17) 


WHO LEFT 
THAT HOSE 
COILED ? 
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FREE MATERNITY AND INFANT 
CARE NOW AVAILABLE 


The State of Massachusetts has 
adopted the Federal program of ma- 
ternity and infant care for dependents 
of men in the armed forces. The serv- 
ise is available without cost to families 
of men in the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th pay 
grades (Apprentice Seaman to Petty 
Officer, third class inclusive) and to 
families of men in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
pay grades, when circumstances re- 
quire. 

The maternity service includes prena- 
tal, delivery, and postpartum care. Only 
deliveries in the hospital will be paid 
for. In cases of home deliveries, bed- 
side nursing only can be paid for. Pay- 
ments for hospital care will be made 
only at ward rates. This service in- 
cludes health supervision of the well in- 
fant, and care of the sick infant, up to 
one year of age. 

Expenses incurred prior to making 
application for this service will not be 
paid under this program. All payments 
for services will be paid to the physician 
and the hospital. 

Application for this service may be 
made through one of the following 
agencies: Coast Guard Welfare, Coast 
Guard Medical Units, State and local 
Health and Welfare departments, Red 
Cross, Prenatal Clinics and local physi- 
cians. 

A clinic for use by dependent children 
of Coast Guard personnel has been es- 
tablished at the District Medical Office, 
40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Prenatal and maternity cases will also 
be treated at this clinic prior to enter- 
ing the hospital for delivery. Detailed 
information relative to this clinic will 
be available in the near future. 





Sealers 2 eae 
WOMEN APPLICANTS IN 
TEMPORARY RESERVE 





Since the last issue of PATROL an- 
nounced authorization for women in 
the Temporary Reserve, more than 
thirty such applications have been re- 
ceived at the District Temporary Re- 
serve office. 

Women who join the Temporary Re- 
serve will be required to donate twelve 
hours per week in connection with sec- 
retarial work of Flotillas to which they 
will be attached. 

The uniform will differ somewhat 
from that of the SPARS, and when 
exact information is available, it will 
be published in PATROL. There is no 
age limit for applicants, and the total 
to be eventually enlisted depends upon 
the requirements of the various Flo- 
tillas. 
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COAST GUARD HELICOPTER 
TRAINING NOW AVAILABLE 


Within the year a large number of 
additional pilots and mechanics may be 
needed for the helicopter program of 
the Coast Guard. Headquarters desires 
to have available information on pos- 
sible additional pilot and mechanic per- 
sonnel already in the Service. 

Applications for training for heli- 
copter duty may be submitted by per- 
sonnel (commissioned, warrant or en- 
listed) who: (a) are not over 40 years 
of age. (b) Have held a private or 
commercial pilot’s license within the 
past two years and have had at least 
100 hours pilot time. (c) Are able to 
pass the flight physical examination. 

Each applicant should fully state his 
qualifications. Applicants who cannot 
pass the standard flight physical ex- 
amination may submit their applica- 
tions and consideration will be given to 
physical waivers or applicants who are 
otherwise well qualified. Applications 
for mechanical training may be sub- 
mitted by all personnel who have had 
experience in aircraft maintenance. 
The applications should give the age, 
present rating and previous experience 


in detail. 
ee Toe 


ONE MAN’S OPINION 








It has often been asked what a Coast 
Guard thinks of the SPARS. At Chat- 
ham Lifeboat Station there was some 
discussion, or rather, argument, about 
the fair subjects. The question was 
apparently settled, when one quiet boy 
stood up and said this, after long 
thinking and deliberation:— 

“One hundred-sixty years you’ve been 

In every clime and place; 

And you can boast of “Iron Men”, 

Of dangers they must face. 

But you barely mention the girls in blue, 

Who serve so gallantly; 

They have no record, that is true, 

But they’ve proved their worth to me. 
It’s plainly seen,—they’ve left behind 

As much as you or I; 

And I am sure that you will find 

Their spirits just as high. 

You turn your head, your pride is hurt— 

Because you need their aid; 

You say “this job don’t need no skirt, 

Send ’em home instead!” 

There’ll come a time when you agree 

The job they did was swell; 

The record that they’ve made will be 

For them to boast as well. 

I’m not a great philosopher, 
But mark my words—you’ll honor her— 

The girl they call a SPAR.” 

JAMES KULZE, S1/ce, 
Chatham Lifeboat Station, 


Sparring 
Around 


We now have a clothing locker at- 
tached to the Ship’s Store at the Bran- 
don, where uniforms and accessories 
may be purchased by enlisted Spars. 








The Spars were guests recently 
aboard several Coast Guard cutters. 
Ten Spars were dinner guests aboard 
one, and the boys outdid themselves in 
preparing a fine meal, not to omit deco- 
rations and linen. 





The recreation and study program is 
in full swing. On two nights a week, 30 
Spars attend typing lessons at a private 
school near the Spar barracks. Tuesday 
nights they bowl at specially reserved 
alleys in Coolidge Corner, and on Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays nearly 50 girls 
go horseback riding at stables in Ja- 
maica Plain and Newton. 





Ensign Lucile Hieser, a newcomer to 
the Brandon staff, is recreation and 
clothing locker officer. 





Spar twins are on duty in the district. 
The 20-year-old twins from Stoughton, 
Mass., are Gladys E. Pfyffer, in the 
Merchant Marine Inspectors office, and 
Beatrice E., in the Temporary Reserve 


office. 
ee ee eee 


WOMEN’S WELFARE UNIT OF C.G. 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 





New officers were elected at a 
luncheon meeting of the Coast Guard 
Women’s Welfare Unit held on 14 Sep- 
tember at the Army and Navy Officers’ 
Mess in Boston. 

New officers were elected to succeed 
Mrs. George Berdine, vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Clayton W. Opp, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Sidney M. Hay, corresponding 
secretary. Successors are Mrs. Roy G. 
Whittemore, Mrs. Willard L. Jones and 
Mrs. John E. Day, respectively. 

Mrs. Milton Daniels, chairman of the 
knitting committee, distributed wool 
and collected completed garments to be 
distributed to Coast Guardsmen on 
beach patrol and aboard Coast Guard 
ships. 

The next meeting of the Women’s 
Welfare Unit was scheduled for 12 Oc- 
tober and an invitation was extended to 
women wishing information concerning 
the organization to contact Mrs. W. N. 
Derby, telephone Wellesley 2757, 
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The (haplain’s 
(orner CD 


A PASTOR’S PRAYER 
FOR THOSE IN SERVICE 








“QO Lord of Life, Strength of the 
strong, and best Guide of our youth: 
the anguish of a nation’s strong father- 
hood and the tears of its sacrificing 
motherhood prompt our prayer for the 
lads of our land. They have left our 
homes and altars to heed their country’s 
call. They are shouldering arms, flying 
planes and manning ships in defense of 
the flag. Here in the friendly pew and 
at the family altar we follow them in 
dusty march, airy flight and stormy sea 
with our petitions for safety. May 
their remoteness from sanctuary and 
home not lessen their grip on the vir- 
tues of a royal manhood. These are our 
sons. Thy choice gift to us, and our 
hearts’ desire is that they may serve 
our country’s cause unsullied and un- 
stained. 

Above all, dear Lord, guide them by 
Thy Holy Spirit that they may keep 
sacred in the crowded routine of each 
day some fraction of time for a prayer 
tryst with Thee. And our hearts’ plea, 
O Father of all the nations of the earth, 
is that enduring peace may soon come 
to supplant the sword, hate giving way 
to love, and brutality to brotherhood. 
In the Name of our Elder Brother, the 
Prince of Peace.” 

JOHN F. FEDDERS 


Dedication 


“We stand in Thy presence, O Lord, 
and anew, deliberately and solemnly 
and to the end, we pledge ourselves to 
Thee. Take us, our strength, our means, 
our all, us and our land for Thine. We 
dedicate the country Thou hast given 
us to a purer life, a more religious, un- 
selfish patriotism, a deeper loyalty to 
the great kingship of Thy Son. Work 
out in her, by her, what purposes Thou 
wilt. She is not ours but Thine hence- 
forth. We are Thy servants. Give us 
willing and patient hearts and hands 
till Thou shalt create in all nations Thy 
chosen pattern of Christian government 
and Christian liberty. Amen.” 


Somme aie ty ASR 


Rather than admit failing eyesight 
was the reason he wore spectacles, one 
fellow blamed his arms. “If they were 
a foot longer I wouldn’t need glasses.” 
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“Hyza Taiva’”’ 


Birgitta Helene Partanen, Sea 2c 
arrived at Spar Barracks, Boston in 
mid-August, for assignment to duty. 

A typical Spar—five feet four, blonde, 
blue-eyed and proud of her Coast Guard 
blue and white, she is individual in that 
she is a native of Finland, being natura- 
lized in 1929 when her father became a 
citizen of the United States. Also un- 
usual is her desire to become a motor 
machinists mate in the Coast Guard. 

It all began with her birth on October 
7, 1920, in Esbo, Finland. She came 
with her parents to the United States, 
celebrating her 5th birthday out on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Two weeks later she 
started to school in Negaune, Michigan, 
where she learned to speak English. A 
few years later the Partanens moved to 
Chatham, Michigan, where her father, 
Toivo Partanen opened his own baker 
shop. 

Birgitta considers Chatham her home 
town as she went through grammar 
school and high school there. She was, 
and is, very active in sports during her 
school days as well as a proficient stu- 
dent. She speaks, reads and writes both 
Finnish and Swedish as well as English. 
After school hours she assisted her 





father in the bake shop and later man- 
aged a confectionery shop in Chatham. 

Birgitta’s yen for mechanics began 
while she was employed as an AC. 
Spark Plug packer in Flint, Michigan. 
After several years on this job she 
moved to Detroit where she spent the 
year and a half preceeding her enlist- 
ment as an Excello Aircraft Machine 
Operator. 

It was during the spring of this year 
that she began an investigation of the 
women’s branches of service which ulti- 
mately led to her enlistment. 

“T felt I wasn’t doing enough for my 
adopted country,” she said, “and felt I 
had talent and ability enough to take a 
man’s place to send him to fight. I want 
to be one of the first girls to be classed 
as a motor machinist’s mate in a ma- 
chine repair shop if possible and in the 
future to go over seas if we are ever 
allowed to do so.” 

If you should happen to drop by the 
Coast Guard Garage at 600 Commercial 
St., Boston, and during your visit no- 
tice a blue-eyed blonde with a smudged 
nose in blue denim coveralls, stop and 
say, “Hyza Taiva.” It’s Finnish for 
“Good Morning.” 
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DEAR JUNIOR: 


Your dad wanted to make you proud of 


him—and he did. As you'll discover 


ROEGER won’t be able to tell little 

Walter about it himself, now. So, on 
behalf of his shipmates, Ill set it down. 
Perhaps the kid will read it, some- 
time. He’s got a right to know. 

Walter Tracy Proeger, Seaman Sec- 
ond Class, U. S. Coast Guard. That was 
the father’s name. He was just 19. Be- 
fore shoving off on his first long voy- 
age, Proeger and his girl got married. 
She was 17. He was nuts 
about her. 

But Proeger was tickled, 
just the same, to be draw- 
ing overseas duty. “It'll 
be something to tell Junior 
when I come back,” he 
would say to us. “Show 
him what kind of a guy 
his old man is.” That was 
the way he let it be known 
that there was going to be 
a baby. He took it for 
granted it would be a boy. 

Well, once over in the 
Mediterranean, our ships 
started getting set for the 
big job—putting invasion 
troops ashore. 


Invasion 

That’s a Coast Guard specialty, based 
on years of peacetime experience with 
small boats in tough situations. Even 
so, there’s a difference between rescuing 
a shipwrecked crew in a storm off our 
own coasts and landing troops on a 
hostile shore under fire. Plenty of train- 
ing and maneuvering had to be done 
even after we got across the Atlantic. 
Each man had to be assigned to his 
particular task and drilled in it by day 
and night. 

Proeger drew a deck assignment, on 
the ship, helping to man a gun. What 
with probable bombing attacks by ene- 
my aircraft, torpedo attacks by enemy 
submarines and artillery attacks by 
enemy shore batteries, it was going to 
be dangerous enough, Lord knows. But 
Proeger didn’t see it that way. “What’ll 
I tell Junior?” he groused. “That his 
old man stayed on the ship and watched 
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by Lieut. BLAIR WALLISER 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


the invasion? 
ean 


A fine guy, he’ll think 


Battle Stations 


Well, to cut through the details, 


Proeger wangled himself a place in one 
of the landing boats—in the starboard 
after gun hatch, manning a machine 
gun. 

And so the big night came. 

Aboard ship, we were getting reports 







a 


He wangled a place on a landing barge 


on the radio that the invasion was a 
pushover—“no strong opposition .. .” 
“men streaming ashore...’ “like a 
big picnic...” Maybe that’s the way 
it seemed to our observers, from where 
they sat, up there in the sky. But it 
wasn’t any picnic from where we sat— 
not for quite a while. Not until Proeger 
and a lot of others had done their stuff. 
Boats were coming back from the 
beaches cracked up, punctured, some- 
times half-swamped. 

The Captain’s orders will give you a 
fair idea of what was happening to 
those invasion boats: “Pull ’em up. 
Pump ’em out. Patch ’em up. Drop ’em 
back. Continue unloading. Get this 
stuff ashore!” 


Hit the Beach, Boys! 
Proeger went in with the first wave. 
The boat hit the shore all right, and the 
Rangers charged up the beach. But be- 


(Toa- usege 


fore it could shove off again, a couple of 
machine gun nests opened up on it, one 
from one side, one from the other. The 
fire wasn’t very accurate at first, and 
Proeger and other gunners, returning 
the fire silenced one of the nests. But 
just then the other one got the bead, 
and bullets rattled all over the boat. 
The coxswain let out a yell: “Get 
down!” These landing boats don’t have 
much armor, but they’re 
some protection; and the 


coxswain figured _ that 
somebody on shore, not 
under direct fire, would 


spot that nest and put it 
out of business. 

But Proeger wasn’t one 
to wait for somebody else 
to do a job. “Wait till I 


and get that “so-and-so,” he 
yelled back. And he 
turned his gun on the 

other nest. 


He got it, too—just as 
the coxswain managed to 
get the boat over the sand- 
bar. They started back to 
the ship, and someone no- 
ticed that Proeger was 
sort of draped over his gun. When they 
went over to him, they found him with 
a bullet right through the middle. 





They Call It a “Picnic” 

So that’s how one boy helped make 
that particular invasion a pushover. 
There were a lot of others, too, that the 
observers up there in planes couldn’t 
see when they were sending those “pic- 
nic” reports back to headquarters. 
Well, that’s the way war is. 

But Proeger’s shipmates would like 
little Walter to know what sort of a 
guy his old man was. When I got sent 
back to the States, that was just about 
my Number One mission. And so I set 
this down. 

Walter James Proeger was born just 
two weeks after that invasion night. 

Here’s wishing you smooth sailing, 
Walter. And may you be the sort of a 
guy your old man was. 
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{1} Coast Guardsmen and soldiers display an Italian flag captured in the invasion of 


Italy. 

(2) A stretcher case is carried toward Coast Guard landing barges on the beach at 
Salerno and medical aid aboard the transport. Fresh troops, landed by the Coast Guard, 
advance inland. Note steel mesh roadway laid across the beach to facilitate movement of 
troops and mechanized equipment. 

(3) Army Medical Department ambulances and jeeps are lowered to the deck of a 
Coast Guard manned transport to a landing craft operated by Coast Guardsmen off 


the shores of Italy. 
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(4) For the first time, actual landing operations from the LST's is shown. By now, the 
enemy is familiar with the huge swinging doors in the bows of these craft, and, even 
more familiar with the sting of the guns and tanks that pour forth when a landing 
is made. 

(5) A wounded Nazi prisioner is hoisted aboard a Coast Guard manned transport off 
Salerno. 
(6) Two Nazis are interviewed by their captors, a Coast Guardsman and an Army Captain. 
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CAPTAIN BAKER GUEST 
AT FAREWELL DINNER 


Captain L. H. Baker Assistant Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Officer, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner attended by nearly 
200 officers in the nature of a farewell 
before he departs for duty afloat. The 
dinner was held on the evening of 23 
September in the great oak panelled 
dining chamber of the Harvard Club of 
Boston. 

Among the dignitaries at the head 
table were Commodore W. N. Derby, 
District Coast Guard Officer, who was 
the principal speaker of the evening; 
Captain F. M. Meals, Captain of the 
Port of Boston and Toastmaster Cap- 
tain Baker; Captain (E) M. R. Daniels, 
District Engineering Officer; Comman- 
der F. C. Hingsburg, former Newport, 
R. I., Section Coast Guard Officer; Lieut. 
Commander C. H. Stober and Lieut. 
Commander H. V. Scholl. 


Basan 
FELLED BY 22 PIECES 
OF SHRAPNEL—LIVES 





A Coast Guard seaman is alive today 
and tells how a shell from a German 
submarine exploded eight feet away 
and lodged 22 pieces of shrapnel in his 
body. He is Ernest Godfrey, Sea Ic, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., former crew member 
of the Coast Guard cutter SPENCER 
who is now on duty at the District office 
in Boston. 

“Our depth charges had finally forced 
the Nazi sub to the surface, German 
sailors poured out of the conning tower 
and started firing their light guns,” 
Godfrey related. 

“General quarters had been sounded, 
and I headed for my battle station. I 
saw the conning tower emerge as I ran 
for my post and one of the shells landed 
eight feet in front of me. Fragments 
splattered out and the concussion threw 
me against the bulkhead. I slid to the 
deck, and didn’t realize that I had been 
nit.”” 

Godfrey wears the Purple Heart 
decoration and ribbons of the American 
Defense medal and the American and 
European theatres of war. 


(The story of the SPENCER’S vic- 
tory over the U-boat, from which 40 
Nazi prisoners were captured, was re- 
lated in the June issue of PATROL.) 

——_—_—_—— _« ———_——_ 

Wonder what Corp. A. Hitler is using 
for gnawing purposes these days. The 
rugs at Berchtesgaden must have been 
chewed up long ago. 
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Japanese Invasion Money 
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Printed with poor inks on cheap paper, worthless Japanese “money” in one and 
one-half shilling values, brought back from Guadalcanal by a Coast Guard Invader, 
CBM John A. Dunlop, of Allston, Mass., who spent six months there. The currency 
was similar to that which the Japs brought to the Philippines, Dutch East Indies 


and other Pacific sectors they over-ran after the stab attack on Pearl Harbor. 





COAST GUARD PARATROOPERS 
NEAR END OF TRAINING 


Hard work, plenty of jumps and little 
liberty was how Chief Boatswain Ar- 
thur Hook, an experienced jumper, de- 
scribed the story of Coast Guardsmen 
nearing the end of their training as 
parachute rescue troops at Seeley Lake, 
Montana, according to LOOKOUT, the 
official Coast Guard newspaper in 
Alaska. 

To fill a serious need for an especially 
trained rescue squad, the Coast Guard 
repair base at Ketchikan organized 
some months ago, what was believed to 
be the first parachute rescue troops to 
speed to the aid of persons involved in 
airplane crashes and other accidents in 
isolated Alaskan spots. 

Under direction of Chief Boatswain 
Hook, who used to wing walk and barn- 
storm around the country as a featured 
parachutist, the new group will be 
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“Always Ready” to rush in a matter of 
hours with rescue equipment to scenes 
of disaster. 

Start From Low Altitudes 

Starting their parachuting at 1400 
and 2000 feet after a thorough prelim- 
inary course of training, the Coast 
Guardsmen from Alaska recently made 
jumps from 3500 feet to give each man 
experience in “slipping” his ’chute. Five 
of the ten men came within 200 feet of 
the target in their first experience with 
that phase of jumping. 

Mr. Hook reports that all the men are 
toughened and in excellent physical 
condition. In bad weather they learn 
how to rig parachutes and how to keep 
them in working condition. 


jobe Satin Lakin 5 0 
PAMET RIVER STATION 





Warrant Boatswain E. Silva has 
taken over all the duties of Lieut. Ralph 
Rich who has been transferred. 


ENLISTED RANKS 
NOW FURNISHING MOST 
OF OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Seventy-five per cent of the officer 
candidates now entering the Reserve 
Cadet School at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy have been selected from the en- 
listed ranks. It is the purpose of the 
service eventually to obtain all candi- 
dates for wartime officer training from 
the enlisted personnel. 

At present there are slightly more 
than 1,000 Reserve cadets under in- 
struction at the academy. A new class 
is formed every five weeks and consists 
of approximately 300 candidates. The 
class which entered in July consisted of 
232 enlisted men and 59 candidates 
from civilian life. Also in July 211 
cadets were graduated and commis- 
sioned as ensigns, approximately 50 
per cent of whom were former enlisted 
men. 

* 


MANASQUAN’S CREW MAKES 
LARGE DONATION TO WELFARE 








The District Welfare Officer received 
the following letter from the Ship’s 


Welfare Officer of the CG _ cutter 
MANASQUAN: 
“Fnclosed is a check for $951.57 


which this unit is forwarding to you as 
a donation to your fund in token of the 
many kindnesses shown to this vessel 
while it was stationed in the First Naval 
District.” 

The funds represented the unexpended 
amount of the profits from the ship’s 
service store. 

* 


“Robert Green, Dorchester, lit a 
match to see if there was any gas in 
his tank. Yes. Age 32.” 


Sr 
LEWIS WHARF 








Coast Guard trucks stopped at Spar- 
ship Brandon, Boston, Tuesday night, 
October 12, to transport Spars and offi- 
cers to a dance held for them by the 
men of Constitution Base at Lewis 
Wharf. 

Dancing began at 2000 to music by the 
C.G. orchestra, being interrupted in 
mid-evening for entertainment provid- 
ed by the men of the base. Refresh- 
ments were served in the mess hall fol- 
lowing the program. 

Guests at the affair were Captain and 
Mrs. Frank Meals and _ Lieutenant- 
Commander and Mrs. I. G. MacPherson. 

At 0000 the girls were hurried, Cin- 
derella-like, into trucks to return to 
Brandon Hall. 
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“CHOW DOWN’”—Lined up for evening chow aboard a Coast Guard combat 


cutter somewhere at sea, and first in line is “Mutt” the ship’s mascot. The pup 
seems keen with anticipation as his master’s tray is piled high. 


INSTRUCTIONS "OR 
SELECTION OF ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL FOR TRAINING 





The trend in personnel adjustment 


being definitely towards assignments of. 


large numbers of men to sea duty, 
there has been a sharp increase in ap- 
plications for’ specialized training 
through the District Coast Guard office. 

To meet this condition and attempt to 
define more clearly the qualifications 
for Headquarters Schools, more specific 
requirements for attendance have been 
clearly outlined in a new personnel bul- 
letin No. 97-48, under the date of 17 
August, 1948. This bulletin will soon 
be distributed to all units in the district 
and careful attention should be paid to 
requirements as _ outlined for each 
school. 

A new application form has been pre- 
pared by the District Training Office 
and has already had distribution to all 
units. A supply of these forms is 
available by writing to the DCGO, and 
it is requested that, in order to save 
time and effect movements of men to 
schools more quickly, that Commanding 
Officers, before approving applications, 
make sure that all requirements are 
met. 

Attention should be paid to following 
conditions in making further applica- 
tions for schools. 

1. Applications for training from en- 
listed personnel will be submitted 
through official channels. Commanding 
Officers must make a definite recom- 
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mendation on each application as to ap- 
proval or disapproval and _ reasons 
therefor. 

2. Applications from enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Women’s Reserve will be 
addressed to the Commandant. Test 
scores for Arithmetic, Social Studies, 
and Mechanical Aptitude shall be in- 
cluded in the forwarding indorsement. 
Selections for the various classes will 
be made by HQ allowing as far as prac- 
ticable an equitable share to each dis- 
trict. 

3. Im the case of enlisted men, ap- 
plications will be addressed to the 
DCGO and will be retained in the dis- 
trict office. As the time approaches for 
convening of classes, HQ will assign to 
district, a quota to be filled. HQ will be 
advised immediately in order that ad- 
justments may be made with other dis- 
tricts, if any quota cannot be filled or if 
there are on hand at any unit more ap- 
proved applications than the quota per- 
mits to be sent. 

4. General requirements for enlisted 
personnel for entry into any service 
school: 


(a) 
(b) 


Detail to school should be de- 
sired by the individual. 
Must have a mark of 4.0 in 


conduct. 

(c) Should be petty officer ma- 
terial. 

(d) Must have shown aptitude 
through interviews or other 
means. 

(e) Must meet the physical re- 

* quirements. 





5. The minimum test scores shown 
in the table, Page 2, of Personnel Bul- 
letin No. 97-43, represent the levels of 
test performance which appear to dif- 
ferentiate between successful and un- 
successful performance in the respec- 
tive schools. The establishment of those 
scores is also determined, in part, by 
the present and anticipated needs of 
the CG for specified numbers of person- 
nel in the various ratings. The object 
has been to set the minimum scores at a 
level which would insure the inclusion 
of a sufficient number of personnel to 
meet these needs, and at the same time, 
to select those most likely to meet suc- 
cessfully the school requirements. In 
general, it is expected that personnel 
selected for the various courses will 
have test scores above the specified 
minimum scores. On the other hand, 
rigid adherence to these standards is 
not mandatory. Individuals who have 
had considerable experience in a field 
directly related to a rating should not 
necessarily be excluded solely because 
of low test scores. For certain schools, 
such as the Radio Materiel School at 
Bellevue, the passing of additional spe- 
cialized tests may be required by HQ. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


the stormiest days I have experienced 
in the Mediterranean. At that, though, 
the weather delayed the invasion sched- 
ule by only fifteen minutes.” 


Second Phase of Invasion 


“More interesting and dangerous 
than the first invasion wave of southern 
Sicily in my opinion, was when we took 
part in the invasion of northern Sicily,” 
Commander Thompson continued. “My 
ship brought in the first group of land- 
ing barges. That is to say the barges 
were made up some distance away, and 
we escorted them to the beach. The job 
was far more difficult than the first 
assault. 


“The coast is rugged and the rivers 
dry up in summer leaving dry, rocky 
gulches. That made much more diffi- 
cult the task of moving up heavy guns 
and supplies. In addition, the Germans 
had blown up all the bridges, and that 
made another job for the Army. We 
were under many attacks by German 
dive bombers, but we were lucky again. 
As a matter of fact as long as I was in 
command of that ship there was no hit 
and no casualties suffered aboard.” 


Commander Thompson recently re- 
turned to this country for a much de- 
served rest. Later he was ordered to 
report to the Superintendent of the 
Coast Guard Academy for duty—his 
first shore job since he left there as an 
Ensign in 1936, 


TRAINING COURSE FOR 
TEMPORARY RESERVISTS 





All men who enlist in the Temporary 
Reserve of the Coast Guard are afforded 
the opportunity of taking special indoc- 
trinational courses. These courses are 
two weeks in length and include instruc- 
tion in the fundamental phases of serv- 
ice in the Coast Guard. So far the de- 
mand for admission to these classes has 
been very gratifying. 

In addition, the District Training 
Office has made available to the indi- 
vidual flotillas a series of special 
courses. These advanced courses begin 
where the indoctrination classes leave 
off, and are designed to deal with par- 
ticular duties of each flotilla. 

A recent development was the estab- 
lishment of a mobile unit equipped for 
the training of Temporary Reservists 
and plans have been made to reach each 
flotilla in the district. This unit has 
been traveling since the first of Sep- 
tember, visiting flotillas. Every effort 
is made to accommodate any flotilla 
which requests instruction in any par- 
ticular field. 

A great deal of time has been given 
to small arms training at the First 
Corps Cadet armory in Boston. Under 
supervision of Specialist 1c Gailfoil, 
formerly a ballistics expert with the 
Department of Correction, rapid prog- 
ress is being made. Practically all mem- 
bers of the Boston flotillas have com- 
pleted this course. 

Credit must be given to Ted Stav- 
arades, GM ic, himself in the Tempo- 
rary Reserve, who has given up £atur- 
days and Sundays instructing his fellow 
members in the use of small arms. 


nil Met eh eb meee 


FLOTILLA #708, Pawtucket, R. I.— 
This is a thumbnail sketch of our ex- 
Commander Alfred S. Simons, who re- 
cently left the Providence Barracks for 
an assignment at the State Pier as 
officer-in-charge, A.C. O. T. P. 

After several months as commander 
of #708, which he formed on February 
19, 1942, Simons was made Chief 
3oatswain’s Mate on August 19 of that 
year. Last April he relinquished com- 
mand of the Flotilla to take over re- 
cruiting in division 7B on a full-time 
basis and was commissioned Lieutenant 
USCGR (T) on May 27. He was re- 
cruiting officer at the Providence Bar- 
racks until September 20, when he was 
assigned to his present berth. 

Enlisting in the last war, Simons 
went from buck private to top sergeant 
in Infantry, then attended machine gun 
officer’s training and was commissioned 
Second Lieutenant. 
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Flotilla No. 601, Plymouth, Mass.— 
With the intention of placing the flotilla 
near the top of the list for efficiency, 
smoothness and military bearing, a new 
organization plan has been inaugu- 
rated. A company of four platoons, 
each of two squads, has been formed 
with the men assigned according to the 
days of the week on. which they per- 
form their regular tour of duty. 

To spearhead the organization the 
following promotions have been made: 
Sherman L. Whipple, to Lieut. (jg) 
and the following to rank of CBM: 
Emery Mabbett, Charles Petrell, Har- 
old Young, and Morton Kyle. 

The next few weeks will see the be- 
ginning of a comprehensive schedule of 
drilling and training. There are now 
152 men doing regular duty each week, 
with 41 additional men waiting to be 
sworn in. 


—— <_ —_———_ 


On the rear of a gayly bedecked 
honeymoon sedan “Till Draft do us 
part.” 
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WELL, WILL YA LOOK AT WHAT MACS OL MAN 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF T. R. 
IN llth N. D. VISIT BOSTON 
DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 





Lieut. R. P. Collins, District Director 
of the Auxiliary, reports a recent visit 
by two Auxiliary officers from the 11th 
Naval District, Lieut. J. I. Cairns, 
Assistant Director, and Lieut. (jg) H. 
G. Rodgers, executive Officer. They had 
been in the East visiting Temporary 
Reserve organizations in Philadelphia 
and New York, before coming to Bos- 
ton. 

“They were greatly surprised,” Lieut. 
Collins said of their visit, “at the num- 
ber of personnel enrolled in this dis- 
trict, the number of personnel on duty 
and the extent of the operations. 

“They were especially pleased with 
the fine relationship between the Coast 
Guard and the Temporary Reservists.” 

Another: recent visitor to Boston was 
Lieut. Commander R. H. Wessman, 
Auxiliary Commodore of the 3rd Naval 
District. 
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DISTRICT NINE ENDS GOOD 


SEASON WIT 


The District baseball team ended a 
successful season which might have 
won a pennant if some major league 
team might have compiled such a rec- 
ord. During the season the team won 
40, lost 16 and tied one. 

The team played six major opponents, 
the Boston Red Sox and Braves, Cleve- 
land Indians, New York Giants, Wash- 
ington Senators and St. Louis Cardinals. 
While they failed to win against any of 
these opponents, the Salts gave a good 
account of themselves in all but the 
game against the Braves. 

The strong Recruit Reception Center 
nine from Fort Devens and the Ellis 
Island Coast Guard club proved enigmas 
in the Service ranks. The District team 
was unable to gain a win over either of 
these clubs, but won against all other 
Service opposition. 

Outfielder Dick Ronovsky, a seaman 
from Chicago, who joined the team 
around mid-season, posted a_ batting 
average of .421. Runner up was out- 
fielder Bill Cliggott, former Medford 
High School all-scholastic ace and 
Philadelphia Athletics hopeful with a 
mark of .346. 

In the pitching department, southpaw 
Joe Slattery won six of his seven starts 
and Bob Luchsinger, won six out of 
eight, finishing by twirling 33 consecu- 
tive scoreless innings. 


—__—___—_ &— —___—__ 
CASTLE HILL LIFE BOAT 


STATION WINDS UP DIAMOND 
SEASON WITH 22 VICTORIES 





Our speedy softball team this past 
season established a fine record of 22 
victories and one defeat. Fourteen of 
the victories were at the expense of 
other members of the Narragansett 
Bay Servicemen’s League. Dick Keller, 
Sea 2c was the best pitcher with 15 
wins and 3 losses. The leading hitters 
were Bent, CBM, Tudis Y 8c, Vincent 
Sea lc and Keller. 





Late in September, against teams 
representing the Army and Navy, 
Castle Hill came out on top in a track 
meet. There were seven events of which 
we won four. Jim Noone, Y lc, starred 
by winning two firsts. In all, the team 
nine places for a total of 31 points. 
Navy was second with nineteen. 





On page 224 in the BLUE JACKET’S 
MANUAL under Fire Drill it says “all 
boats should carry their regular equip- 
ment excepting spars.” 
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H 40 TO 16 RECORD 


PLAN INTRO-DISTRICT 
HOOP LEAGUE 
Constitution Base Gym to Be Used 
for Games 





While the District team will repre- 
sent the Coast Guard against major op- 
position, it will be just one cog in a 
basketball program planned for the 
District. 

To date, these plans call for the or- 
ganization of an intra-Coast Guard 
league made up of teams from stations 
stretching from Gloucester on the 
north to Hull on the south. 

The games will be played at Consti- 
tution Base gym in Boston either as 
double-headers or as preliminary con- 
tests to district team tilts. It is possible 
that other leagues on outlying sections 
of the District may be organized. 

Prospects are bright for a successful 
District court season. Six members of 
the group which last year won 33 of 37 
games played, are still available. This 
group includes the sharpshooting Zig- 
gie Strzelecki, Jim Hegan, Gil Wenzel, 
Walter Perry, Lu Belanger and Pat 
Walsh. Added to these men are several 
promising newcomers. 

Games have been arranged with most 
of the service and college teams in this 
vicinity and many more are expected on 
the list before the season gets under 
way Saturday, November 27. Scheduled 
are such teams as the Fort Devens Re- 
cruit Reception Center and Lovell Gen- 
eval Hospital, the Navy Seabees and 
Receiving Station, the Coast Guard 
“Bears” and “Dolphins,” Headquarters 
Camp Myles Standish, Yale and Brown 
Universities, and Tufts College. 


—_______— > ——___— 


CHATHAM COMMISSARY 
BOWLERS WIN TROPHY 





After rolling 27 matches without 
once being defeated, the Commissary 
bowlers proved to be too good for the 
other teams of the unit at Chatham 
and the boys who pass out the “grub” 
walked off with a handsome U.S.O. do- 
nated trophy. 

They won a 15 match tournament 
handily to capture the trophy and then 
continued their domination over Chat- 
ham bowlers by winning 12 more 
matches. 

The members of the team are: Lieut. 
(jz) Wanbe Wallace; CMM Bob Or- 
mond; CCoS Mangrum; Francis 
George, MM 2c; Fred Neal, Coxswain, 
and Robert Olson, Sea Ic. 


CHATHAM ENDS DIAMOND 
SEASON WITH GOOD RECORD 





The Chatham Unit ended its baseball 
season with a clean-cut 8 to 3 triumph 
over an all-Negro soldier outfit from 
Camp Edwards. The win enabled the 
Chathamites to conclude their schedule 
with 18 victories and an even dozen 
defeats. 


In view of the many obstacles which 
had to be overcome before nine players 
could be rounded up, this record is com- 
paratively good. In none of the 30 en- 
gagements did Chatham field the same 
team. In some cases the lack of trans- 
portation facilities and out-of-the-way 
location of some of the games forced 
Coach Healy Randall, CBM, to volun- 
teer the services of some of the boys in 
the Temporary Reserve. Randall took 
a fling at playing himself, and it was 
his three base hit which enabled Chat- 
ham to whip an Army nine in a game 
played at the Chatham High School 
diamond. 


Big Ed Kurciewicz of the Monomoy 
Point Life Boat Station, pitched most 
of the games and turned in some fine 
performances. He averaged 18 strike- 
outs per game, and was one of the lead- 
ing hitters. 


Clinton Cormier, Y 3c, Luther Lay- 
ton, SC 8c; Joseph Kustra, Sea 1c; Ar- 
mando Coppola, Sea ic; Jeff Carlson, 
Sea 1c; Roger Kumka, Sp 3c; Robert 
Bates, SC 2c; Arthur Jacobs, Aer. 3c 
and George Duffy, Sea 1c, played most 
of the season. 


Cormier, who filled in at different 
positions, took over the managership 
near the end of the Season. 


7k 


PORTLAND S.C.G.0. BOWLING 
CHAMPS OF ’42 READY FOR 
NEW SEASON 





Champions in this area in 1942, the 
Portland Section Coast Guard Office un- 
defeated bowling team has organized 
for another season and hopes to con- 
tinue its good record. 


Several of last year’s members have 
departed but newcomers are on hand. 
Those comprising the team are: T. 
Hynes, ay ©2¢s el). Doherty. 1 1c. 
Hollis, Sp 1c; J. Partyka, Sea Ic; P. 
WilkiessYe20sGaClark, Yalc-. 1). Con- 
naker, Sea 1c; H. Miles, Cox; E. Carr, 
Sea 1c; and J. O’Connell, Sea Ic. 

This unit is the permanent holder of 
the trophy put up by the Commanding 
Officer, First Service Command in Bos- 
ton for the champions in this area for 
1942. 
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TEMPORARY RESERVE 
BACKING THE ATTACK 





In addition to giving 12 hours each 
week, and often more, to the service of 
their country, men in the Temporary 
Reserve of the Coast Guard are heavily 
buying war bonds. 

Returns from the first seven Flotillas 
to report War bonds purchased by their 
members and credited to the unit showed 
a total purchase of $404,000. Later 
compilations will be purchased in the 
next issue of PATROL. 


By Flotillas, purchases were as 
follows: 

#412, Winthrop, Mass. ............. $225,000 
505, Dorchester, Mass. .......... 40,000 
508, Hingham, Mass. .............. 11,000 
B10; Boston; Mass. c)escccstccscss:s 7,000 
608, Vineyard Haven, Mass... 11,000 
706, Wakefield, R. I. .............. 60,000 
717, East Greenwich, R.I..... 50,000 

SR Bact! Ui toes 
Flotilla #510, Beston, Mass.—Best 


news this month is the elevation of CBM 
Hugh Duffill to the position of Com- 
mander, First Battalion, Temporary Re- 
serve Guard Regiment. His duty will 
be to head up the Guard Detail Divi- 
sions of Flotillas #504, 510, 511 and 
512. CBM Robert Shanks replaces 
Duffill as Commander of the Guard De- 
tail of #510. 





Four of our members have joined the 
Seabees: Joseph Pessin, AS; Walter 
Johnson, AS; Howard L. Townsend, AS; 
and Vincent Thompson, Cox. 





The Flotilla can show only one of a 
kind on ratings just issued to two of 
its men—Personnel Officer John Dona- 
hue has been made Yeoman, second 
class, and Everett Smith, Photograph- 
er’s Mate, second class. Smith is re- 
porter-photographer for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 





CBM Kingsley Brown has been made 
Assistant Division Training Officer and 
will work with Flotillas #502, 510, 511 
and 512 in putting into effect the com- 
prehensive educational program to be 
launched among boat divisions of the 
TR. Subjects to be covered in the future 
include boat boarding, fire fighting, 
chemical warfare, dock knowledge, and 
anti-sabotage and anti-espionage work. 
Vice-Capt. Howard Lewis, Training 
Officer of Division 5A, said the boat di- 
visions of these flotillas will meet joint- 
ly once a month for five months begin- 
ning the second week of November. 
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—AREYOU? 


Flotilla #502, Boston, Mass.—Cox- 
swain Pearo was caught taking his Fall 
bath in the south slip at the Boston 
Harbor Patrol Base. He was rescued by 
BM 1c Anderson with a boat hook. Jim 
Palmer left for the Navy’s boot camp 
the 24th of last month. Jim Kelley of 
the Boston Herald got promoted to 
MM 2c. Harry Scholnick is going to 
Beth Israel Hospital for an operation on 
his knee. Al Howard, recovering from 
a head injury at St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
is back at work. Tom Mullen finds he 
could not leave his first love, and so he 
is back with the fire department again. 
David Davidoff did a fine job as chair- 
man of the Flotilla bond drive. 


eee neal ee 

Flotilla No. 508, Hingham, Mass.— 
Lt. (jg) Harold P. Cooley, flotilla com- 
mander, has announced the following 
men and their positions as the Executive 
Committee: 

Operations Officer—George W. Can- 
terbury, CBM; Training Officer—Miles 
Wambaugh, CBM; Personnel Officer— 
Richard W. Partridge, CBM; Engineer- 
ing Officer — George E. Cowing, Ch. 
MoMM; Finance Officer—Theodore M. 
Prudden, BM 1c, and Communications 
Officer—Charles A. B. Boss, BM Ic. 

The training of both new and old 
members has been speeded by the ap- 
pointment of Wambaugh as Training 
Officer, and by dividing the responsibil- 
ity among the 28 patrol commanders. 
Close order drill has been instituted and 
the Flotilla is fortunate in having ob- 
tained use of the State Armory in Hing- 
ham every Wednesday night. 

The Flotilla has continued to expand 
in membership and has taken on a 
second 24 hour, 7 day a week patrol 
boat. 

The Flotilla has “graduated” another 
of its members into full time service. 
Collamore Richmond recently BM 2c and 
a patrol commander has been sworn in 
as a Lieutenant (jg) USCGR. 


COAST GUARD WELFARE NOW 
OPEN TO T. R. MEMBERS 





The Board of Control of Coast Guard 
Welfare has decided that members of 
the Coast Guard Temporary Reserve 
are entitled to membership in Coast 
Guard Welfare, and to the benefits to 
be derived therefrom. 

The announcement was made to 
PATROL by Lieut. Stephen Paine, Dis- 
trict Welfare Director, which con- 
tinued: 

“It is provided, however, that any 
application for assistance from such 
personnel shall be carefully investi- 
gated, and that it be shown that the 
applicant or his family cannot obtain 
assistance from the organization with 
which he is regularly employed, nor is 
it possible for them to obtain the neces- 
sary relief from local agencies.” 

a 

Flotilla No. 407, Cambridge, Mass.— 
As a parting gift from members of the 
flotilla at the First Corps Cadet Armory 
in Boston, a Spanish Morocco leather 
club chair was presented to former 
flotilla commander Durgin. 

In presenting the chair in the presence 
of about 200 men, acting flotilla com- 
mander John B. Stryker attached a 
silver plate inscribed “Presented to 
Commander Henry E. Durgin by his 
Flotilla 1-407 friends—9 September 
1943,” and reviewed the progress and 
growth of the flotilla under the tenure 
of office of Mr. Durgin. The latter ex- 
pressed his keen regret at being obliged 
to relinquish his duties on account of ill 
health. 

Among other Coast Guard officials 
present was Lieut. R. P. Collins, Auvili- 
ary Director, who addressed the guard 
detail and boat patrol units. 


——_—— ®& ———_——_—— 


Flotilla No. i12, Winthrop, Mass.— 
Some of the fellows are angling for 
cooks’ ratings. And the comment of 
their mates is: 

“Some of this, no doubt, is due to a 
desire to continue eating during days 
on duty, but some also no doubt, is with 
a view of keeping snug in the galley 
when the winter winds begin to howl.” 

George McGarvey is going places. 
He left the flotilla a boatswain’s mate, 
second class. Recently he walked in on 
a meeting wearing brand new blues of 
the Regular Reserve, topped by an en- 
sign’s insignia. 

The drill team of the recruit school 
of the Massachusetts Women’s Defense 
corps marched to the flotilla T. R. band 
at the First Corps Cadet Armory. 


More TR news on Page 23 
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C OTP BOSTON 


Otf for Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
Maryland, for a four weeks’ course in 
Port Security work are William F. 
Stellberger, Y1c; Charles V. Cowing, 
CBM; Edward S. Reardon, Sp 2c; 
Charles Mayor, Mmic; Edward Mc- 
Quilliam, Spic; John J. Tague, C Sp; 
Alfred B. Butler, CSp; and Dennis F. 
Kearney, C Sp. 








New officers attached to the COTP 
office are Lieut. Josiah Drummong, 
Lieut. Alvin Wright and Spar Lieut. 
(jg) Maritta L. Palmer. 





Frank Gigante, BM2c and Mario 
Pozzi, Y 2c, are carrying broad grins 
these days. Both are new daddies of 
future Coast Guardsmen ... And wed- 
ding bells are ringing for Hubert D. 
Riker, Sea le and also for Stanley Win- 
slow, Y Ic. 





There are now six Spars attached to 
COTP, and the newcomers are Lillie 
Mershon, Sealc, Evangeline Amaral, 
Y 3c, and Ruth Hoyle, Y 3c. 





Paul H. Humpf, Y le and Charles F. 
Kenney, BM Ie, are attending the Acad- 
emy at New London. We all wish them 
the best of luck. 





Congratulations aie in order to the 


following for their promotions: John 
Svec, BM2c; Carmine’ Angelone, 
BM 2c; Paul Sechoka, BM 2c; Harry 


Nelson, BM 2c; Jack Bueler, BM 1c and 
Samuel Zezze, Sea Ic. 


eS 
SCGO PORTLAND NOTES 


Plans for the organization of a sec- 
tion basketball team are being made by 
Lieut. D. W. Gardner, an All-American 
member of the undefeated Dartmouth 
College team of ’26, and also unde- 
feated heavyweight boxing champion 
for three years. 








Two new grooms are Peter J. Previte, 
Y 2c, attached to the communications 
office and Jimmy O’Connell, our switch- 
board operator. 





Howard Miles, Cox., a former Wash- 
ington, D. C. bus driver who now is the 
Chauffeur for our Commander F. B. 
Lincoln, still stops at all the bus stops 
along the highways from force of habit. 





We all regretted to see the departure 
of CBM Steve T. Buckley, who left for 
duty afloat. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND! 


That represented a single purchase of War 


Bonds by Herman Lewis, Storekeeper, second class, attached to the South Portland 
base In addition, Lewis has taken out an allotment of $75 per month from his pay 
for the purchase of a $100 war bond. Steve Serbula, Jr., SK 3c, at right, is handing 
Lewis his “War Bond Allotment Club” identification card of the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Identical cards, signed by Vice-Admiral R. R. Waesche, Commandant, U. S. Coast 
Guard, are given to all servicemen who take out an allotment. 





FORE RIVER PATROL BASE 





After an exciting elimination among 
a score of men, John Provasoli, MM 2c, 
emerged as the horse shoe pitching 
champion of the Fore River Patrol 
Base. Second prize went to Chief Ma- 
chinist’s Mate (curley top) Berry and 
Coxswain Bernard Skonezney, walked 
off with the consolation. The contest 
throughout held the interest of the boys 
and there were some close contests 
which were decided by the last shoe 
pitched. 





Promotions in rate include the follow- 
ing men: Irving Levine, to BM 1c; 
Harvey Robinson, SC 2c; Robert Tur- 
ner, SC 2c; C. Amolowski, BM 2c, and 
K. Adams, BM 2c. 





Hank Banks, Sealc, found a large 
envelope which contained considerable 
cash. He turned it over to the nearest 
bank, which already had been informed 
of the loss. 





Arthur S. Brine, Coxswain, has asked 
Nicholas R. Sinibaldi, BM 2c, to be best 
man for his wedding about mid-October. 


CONSTITUTION WHARF 





There’s been an epidemic of mar- 
liages and engagements here recently, 
including James Sciemello, Cox; Eugene 
Paquette, BM 2c; Edward B. Nolan, 
Sp lc, John Francis, BM 2c and Milton 
MacFarlane, Cox. 





Promotions at the Wharf include Al- 
vin Newcomb from BM 2c to BM Ie. 


coat ie AILS Seiki: 
The Coast Guard base at South Port- 
land, Maine, is now 100 per cent Coast 
Guard Welfare membership. 


* 


(Continued from Page 4) 

“I covered a great many stories in 
my 15 years as a news photographer 
but I have never yet seen anything to 
equal the grit and courage of the soldier 
from Texas who had to have his leg 
amputated as a result of machine gun 
bullets. 

“A young Coast Guardsman gave his 
blood to help this boy through his opera- 
tion. It’s little incidents like this that 
make this world not a bad place to live 
in after all, and the last thing the sol- 
dier said as I left him was, ‘How about 
getting some pictures of my opera- 
tion?’ ” 
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COAST GUARD LED WAY 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the invasion armada, because they were 
smaller ‘and slower. However, by the 
time the famed Isle of Capri was 
reached, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Salerno, the heavier and faster units 
of transports, freighters, and war ships 
of all descriptions, all were together 
as a unit, moving in for the kill. 


German Reconnaissance Planes Appear 


“About 12:30 in the afternoon of the 
day before the zero hour, which had 
been set for 3:45 A.M. on September 
9th, two high flying German planes 
came over to have a look,” Lieutenant 
Reynolds said. “We were then off the 
Isle of Capri in broad daylight, still 
quite some miles from our designated 
beach. We had no air protection, be- 
cause we had needed none. The Ger- 
mans made no effort to attack, but 
about an hour later we were attacked 
by two German dive bombers. 

“The attacks were centered on the 
lead vessel, of which I had command. 
All of us opened with strong anti-air 
craft fire but the results were negative. 
One bomb hit near by. 

“We were under four separate air 
attacks, even after nightfall. The Ger- 
mans dropped flares, of which they 
seem to have an inexhaustible supply. 
Some float down slowly on parachutes 
and some drop on the water and ignite. 

“As the invasion force approached, 
we dropped the so-called Beach Battal- 
ions. These are Navy. Their job is to 
approach the designated beach, make 
soundings and place markers which give 
following vessels the depth, the direc- 
tion of the beach and the distance from 
it. These boats are about the size of 
Higgins landing barges and are especial- 
ly equipped with sounding apparatus. 
On the beach itself are placed strips of 
colored cloth about ten feet long, simi- 
lar to a banner across a street, to give 
further aid in navigation to the proper 
beach. These Beach Battalions are 
really sea-going trail blazers. 

“Naturally, we tried to operate with 
as much secrecy as possible. We suc- 
ceeded in Sicily, but not in Salerno. The 
Italians later told us that two days be- 
fore the invasion the Germans had held 
manoeuvers designed to repel any inva- 
sion attempt. 

“They had heavily fortified the 
beaches. They had planted land mines 
off shore, on the beaches. Barbed wire 
was everywhere, about 50 to 100 feet 
inland. Strong cement pillboxes were 
at either of the horns of the beach, 
armed with .37 millimeter machine 
guns. 
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“There was only desultory firing by 
snipers when the first men landed on 
the beach. But once the first wave of 
LCI’s had landed, those pillboxes opened 
fire, across the beach. The tracer bul- 
lets looked like Roman candles cutting 
across each other. That lasted for five 
minutes, when the guns from destroyers 
laying offshore silenced them. 


Salvage Operations 


“Once we had landed our cargo of 
fighters, a large percentage of which 
were British, my job was to direct sal- 
vage operations. We carried special 
equipment for acetylene and electric 
welding. If a landing barge, or LCI, or 
LCT was stranded, or damaged, our 
job was to get it off the beach, patch it 
up and make it as seaworthy as we 
could, despite the gunfire. . 

“One LCT_ was hit by a_ personnel 
shrapnel shell from a German tank. 
That was when I learned to have re- 
spect for shrapnel. That LCT had ex- 
actly eighty holes and gashes in her 
hull and deck. I understand there were 
several Army casualties as a result. 
We took the Job at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and had her seaworthy by 
11:30. It was necessary to put on 24 
patches of various sizes. We had sheets 
of metal about the size and thickness 
of a plate glass desk top, and we would 
just cut out the size of the patch we 
would need and slap it on like a postage 
stamp. 

“To make landing simpler, we have a 
new type of rocket shell. This is de- 
signed to detonate land mines on the 
beach and destroy the barbed wire, per- 
mitting the invaders to land unmolested 
on the path thus cleared. 

“Also we found that the Germans at 
Salerno were using land mines made of 
plastics and cement. There is very little 
metal in these, and it is much more diffi- 
cult to detect with instruments. About 
the only way to locate them is the old 
fashioned prodding methods. Manu- 
facture of mines in this way saves 
metal, it is cheaper and much faster. 
You just pour your cement, place your 
charge and your detonator, and there is 
your mine. We came across some in the 
African campaign, but not too many. 

“We found that the Italians, both the 
civilians and the captured soldiers, co- 
operated with our forces. They would 
tell us where the land mines were, 
whenever they knew, and any other 
advice they could give us. They told of 
the Germans practicing to repel inva- 
sion two days before we invaded. 

' “At Sicily, the captured Germans 
were more arrogant. They told us in 
conversations that they had landed from 
France two days earlier. They did not 
know, and would not believe that Berlin 


had been bombed, or that the Germans 
had been driven out of Africa. 

“But there was a different feeling 
among the Germans captured in Saler- 
no. I talked with seven among the 200 
prisoners we transported to a larger 
vessel for the trip to Africa. By that 
time they knew that Africa had fallen, 
that Berlin had been bombed, that 
Sicily had been captured and that the 
United Nations had effected landings on 
southern Italian soil. They felt they 
were just fighting a delaying action.” 

Commander Myles E. Imlay, USCG, 
was the commander of the tank force 
of the LCI’s which led the armada and 
were the first invasion wave of the 
Salerno action. 

Lieutenant Reynolds has what he 
calls a “typical Coast Guard family,” 
of five children, four daughters and one 
son, Staff Sergeant Walter A. Reynolds, 
Jr., 24, USA. He is with a tank destroy- 
er force, last heard from in California 
two months ago, getting ready “to shove 
off” for somewhere. 
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Hit and Run German Tanks at Salerno 





The Nazi ‘88” heavy tanks used a 
hit and run tactic in their unsuccessful 
defense at Salerno, it was related by 
Lieutenant Walter A. Reynolds. 

“The tanks apparently hid in the 
hills behind the beaches,’ he said. 
“They would creep forward until their 
guns pointed down. They might have 
to squat for an hour until something 
came within the limited range of their 
gun, fire a couple of shots, back labori- 
ously down the hill and streak for some 
other spot, a couple of miles away. If 
they stayed longer, the keen eyes of 
gunners aboard our destroyers got their 
range. Oh, yes, I saw.a lot of destroyed 
German tanks.” 


—_—— ~& —____- 


Real Sharp Shooting 





About four miles away from the 
Coast Guard flotilla of LCI’s, a lone 
German heavy bomber appeared ap- 
parently trying to sneak up, related 
Lieutenant Walter A. Reynolds. 

“A gunner aboard an SC fired just 
one burst of five shots and down came 
the bomber. You seldom do that with 
one burst,” he said. 


Patrol, October 1943 


DREW PEARSON, NEWSPAPER 
COLUMNIST, PRAISES COAST 
GUARDSMAN’S BRAVERY 





This is the story of a Coast Guard 
diver who spent an afternoon with the 
death that lurks below the sea. 

Not long ago a plane crashed into the 
sea just off the coast of Florida, related 
Drew Pearson, Washington newspaper 
columnist. 

“Its crew of two were killed in the 
disaster. The plane buried itself in the 
mud and sand—seventy feet below the 
surface. Racing to the scene came a 
trim Coast Guard patrol vessel. On 
board was all the necessary diving 
equipment, but no regular diver. 

“So a call for volunteers was made, 
and out stepped Coast Guardsman Wil- 
liam Zeiler, a Boatswain’s Mate, second 
class. Deep sea diving was not a regu- 
lar part of his job. A deep sea diver 
was needed quickly, so he volunteered. 


Flirts With Death 


“He climbed into lightweight diving 
suit and went down under the floating 
oil slick. Sharks—the most deadly of 
mammals—cut menacing circles around 
him. The first time they pulled him up, 
he was weak and shaken, and still vio- 
lently sick. The second time he almost 
lost his life. His air hose became fouled, 
his supply of air was cut off. But they 
got him to the surface before it was 
too late. 

“Those on board the Coast Guard ves- 
sel begged him to give it up. But Wil- 
liam Zeiler kept doggedly on. 

“On the sixth trip to the bottom, 
came the break all had been waiting 
for. An anchor drag from the patrol 
boat struck the wreckage and held. Fol- 
lowing the anchor line, William Zeiler 
was able to locate the disabled plane. 

“There was no time to make another 
trip to the surface for a towline. 

“Then Coast Guardsman Zeiler took 
a big chance! He untied his own life- 
line, his only communication with the 
surface. He tied it on the tail of 
the upturned plane, and then, climbing 
hand over hand, he pulled himself slow- 
ly to the surface. 

“Thirty agonizing minutes passed be- 
fore he was able to ascend that seventy 
feet to the surface. Nearly exhausted 
from hours of being under water, he 
had to stop and rest every few feet. But 
using his lifeline as a tow those on 
board the Coast Guard vessel were able 
to lift the plane out of its watery grave. 

“For the job he did in locating the 
wrecked plane, Coast Guardsman Zeiler 
has received a commendation from the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, Vice 
Admiral R. R. Waesche.” 


Patrol, October 1943 
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Meet Barnacle Bill, a dwarf collie, whose master is Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
Arthur Hansen, skipper of a Coast Guard vessel. 


Barney has been sailing and 


cruising New England waters since he was old enough to be swung over the side 
of a schooner. When Barney is ashore he calls colorful T Wharf in Boston, home. 





Flotilla, No. 416, Lynn, Mass.—The 
interviewing of women applicants for 
work in the Temporary Reserve added 
considerable color to recent meetings. 
Thomas Robinson, CBM, had his office 
filled with attractive applicants. Guard 
Warren Peckham’s tact was taxed try- 
ing to keep Robinson’s office cleared for 
the interviewing, so great was the sud- 
den rush of important reasons to see 
the C. O. 

Among the first were Gertrude M. 
Croce, Barbara and Louise Christine 
Cunningham, sisters, Virginia A. 
Comey and Ida Arena. They will do 
yeoman work in connection with Flo- 
tilla activities. 





From No. 416 to full-time active duty 
went Herb Halloran and Dave Grant to 
the Navy; Joe Keefe to the Seabees and 
George Harnden, to the Coast Guard. 





The end of September saw additional 
duties. The Nahant section is now 
manning the Captain of the Port Office 
in Salem, plus several other operations. 
CBM Bart Arena did a good job real- 
locating his men in time to assure im- 
mediate coverage of the new assign- 
ments. 


Willard Lombard, BM 1c has been 
promoted to executive officer of the 
Swampscott section. ¢ Simon Arena is 
in charge of operations. Alexander Mc- 
Carrier is intelligence officer. 





Lt. (jg) Bridges, commanding the 
North Shore Auxiliary, attended sev- 
eral meetings. He congratulated the 
men on their attention to duty and fill- 
ing their patrols. Tom Robinson made 
the outstanding contribution to a meet- 
ing by procuring and showing three 
films on Coast Guard activities. The 
films covered training, patrols and ac- 
tual combat operations. 

Roy Smith, flotilla casualty No. 1 is 
back for limited service (still on 
crutches). 

— « ——__—__ 

More than 30 T. R.s of #510’s Boat 
division are sporting new ratings hav- 
ing successfully run the gantlet of the 
Flotillas five examining’ officers. 

Peter A. Stengel, who.has been put- 
ting in a lot of time promoting the en- 
listment of Spars, has been made a 
member of the Recruiting Advisory 
Committee. 
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Coast Guardsmen and Navy beach battalion men 
“hit the dirt” on the beach at Paesternum, south of 
Salerno, as a Nazi bomber unloads on them. A Coast 
Guard combat photographer snapped this picture 
through a hail of flying bomb fragments. ‘Much 
worse than the North African and Sicilian campaigns” 
was the way the Coast Guard Invaders described the 
Italian invasion. 
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